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. ThFs article discusses the field study of ^popular 
culture aifd tracesHts history ^|Poa 1930' to the_present« Tfie study of 
popular culture consists of examining all elements of human ac^ti^ity 
and life style, including knovledge, belief, art,' and customs that 
are. common to a large group. These popular culture elements have been 
^disseminated mainly, not necessarily, through the mass media. Popular 

ultural analysis has suffered greatly frpm the value orientation of 
its researchers. Negative views of popular culture resulting from its 
linkage in the minds of social scientists to facism and capitalism 
predominated the field from the 1930s ^hr^gh the 1950s« In tie 1960s 
popular culture became linked vith poli^casL forces approved of by 
majiy spcial scientists and has since then.Ween treated ±n a more 
positive manner. T^he tendency in both pe«:^s tfas to regard the study 
of popular culttlre as valuable only in terms of the effect of popular 
.culture on polit iKral an*d social institutions* ^The author concludes 
with a plea for serious sociological Study of. popular culture* 
(DBS) ^ ' * , 
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THfe SOCIOl5j6Y OF POPUUR JMILTURE: LOOKING BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS 



Rolf Meyersoh'n 



Introduction * if • • 

ih the traditi.onJrraJ»demic community, the student of popular 
culture is treated jilawstj ike /Astrologers are treated^in the scien- 




tific, cosmunity:. You roust beKldding to take that stuff seriously! 
But unlike astrologer^ who are clearly outside the academy,- studentjs 
of popular cjilture remain xithin it. In their quite natural qiie'st 
for respectability they have developed the whole machinery of academic 

*■ * « • 

discipline for the study of this subject matter, yet- the. subject 
matter of popular, culture still remains to a large extent hidden from 
view. In our search for profound significance we fail to. see whaft- 
Mary Douglas has called the "tacit conventions." 

' • My generation is perhaps more hindered In iti treatment of^ 
popular culture than younger <;ol leagues. For those of us growing up. 
in the 1930's and 1940's, popular culture was* inseparable from politics 
particularly tlie politics of fascism; apd the study of popular culture 
was Jinked with th^ study of fascism. Those groSjing up' in the 1960's 
could consider the sociology of counter-culture, which became popular 
culture for a si^ble part of the society, and they could be enthus- 
iastic in a positive sense, much as our' generation. had been passionate 
in a negative seiis|^ - * t 



Ldbklng jMckMards,- then* We 




in^fi^tipir of popular 



^ cttltye that h^d been saddlej Wl^^^;f;c/ii^tiquVt6okip§rfon«rd. 



wt can hope for an examlnjitton of .p^uVkr chlture that tak^ it on 
Its oiffi. terms, as entei^«fnmei>t«^ ' Le^' me elaborate the backwards look 



first. 
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Until the 1930's.^ere was no systoiatic effort to linderstarii 
■ * / " • . 

or even describe- popular cMlture sociologically.^ The major earlier 

■ • ' * ' . ■ 7- ^ ' ' ' ■ ' 

work using popular culture ms Veblen's The Theory of the Leisure Class. 

in which a number of popular culture acjtivitiesi such as gardening, 

fashiojgs, the use Of householti pets, a^d forms of popular entertainment, 

wer*i«described; but their descripjtion was part of a critique of upwardly 

m«ile families for whom sociaV position was problematic. Th'e book is 

Certainly notNa study of popular culture, tiwugh it-is a lanbnark in . 

/taking seriously non-serious phenomena. 

• The now claisic cixnmur^Uy'studies^, '^uch as Middle town, looked at 

fJopuiar entertainment, >rticuUrly hciwMt differed aimong various social ^ 

• classes, butyigain the pu/pose waT hardly that of elaborating the 

socio)ogy° of popular cylture; i^er, it was a'n effort to .dei^rfbe'^he 

varioi^ forms of leisure life in which different classes^f Middletowners 

engaged— and Hbw their choices reaffirmed their ilass position. * 

It was in the 1930's. that popular ctilture phenomena began to be. 

^Mined critically. Indeed, thejword critibl %as part and parcel of' * 

suchsan eiamination. The Frankfurt I«$ti.tut'far"Soiialfor^chung was 

predominant in its. critique of .popular culture. It did take it seHously, 
\ / • ' / ;. ' • ' . • • 

\ perhajRS'l^ven too seriously. But after alJ it was *in Na**1 ternary 





tha« 



p transformation 9f popjilar cultur^e in the sehr^ce of the state ws 

«ost widespread and most thorough. In the intrusion into every-day Hfe^ 

Nazism spaVed no effort to transform allTlcinds of mundane parts of life 

into politically Ktitghted Activity. And duHng Worl,d War^II. all caj*. 

batants ^setf bjath popular culture and high culture -Materials for propa-' 

ganda purposes. When the Nazis invaded Poland in 1939. the excellent 

Polish cava-lry fell -at once befor/ German tanks, bit the Warsaw ^dio 

played Chopin twenty-four hours a day until finally the station was 

seized. The Nazi's reaction, once they seized it. was appa^ently the 

death penalty for any performance of Chopin music. 

Similarly, the United States used its popular music to win 

support throughout the underground listening World of occupied Europe 

and elsewhere. As Theodor Adomo wrote in 1942:"^ 

Under conditions of isolation fhwi the oirbr world now existing 
in Nazj -dominated EuropV every sound is capable of assuming 
political significance quite out of proportion to its afttoaV 
content and political bearing. . For peof^le overfed with politics, 
the indirect stimulus of popular music mtaht have move propaganda 
value than a direct political message. THis seens pjirticularly 
li|cel;f^in view of the fact that the Nazis, while bannt»if6re^ 
music, have not themselves succeeded in providing substitOtes, 

Adomo recommended musical warfare. * 

Such connections between popular cultufelind society were probably 

quite obvious to everyone alive in those days.* an obviousness v^ich did ' 

not really help in the study, of popular culture, for it made it so clearly 

a manifest item whose' latent functions had to be eJamined. rather 'than 

social constructions Whose characteristics and/ uses and gratifications 



Cited in John C^ray Peatman.' "Ra^io and Pppojar Music.* in Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton, editors. Radio. Rfeearch. 1942- 43. 
'New York: Ouell. Sloan and Pearce. 1944.' p. 390. — \ 
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could, he anAlyied. 



I - tbe stu4x of popular culture was the study oi^ a phenomenon to 
-t-hich. social scientists did'not realTy.^rant the rtght to exist^is such, , 
. as entertainment , whdse:^resear(:h Justification had to come froni.the -^" 

varieties of mw^, that could be imputed/ Such meani^gi^lSad largely 

el itl«t overtones/ for moit students of populapfOYt^^^^ were not -natives,"' 
. but intellectuals. Mosi^of us (^d'tiot enjoy; the^ popular music 'we examined, 

or the soap operas or the Utest fads and fashions; it was >»0t research ^ 

con aiBore but iibre likely wfth contempt; JV • 

The nieanings Imputed reflecW rather naively: the theoretical 
apparatus current at^4te time-quite naturally. Perhaps the most insid- 
iOiis te»^ applied throughout the periodj was kitsch , that 1s, popular 

trash, not exactly a te rmfnus fechnf cu^hut a value laden dis- - ; 



penetrating or wounding was* the 



duran^ in the Los Angeles Times* 



missal of other people's tastes. Vton 
. other vogue term, irrational . ^ 
, A brillij^nt study of ^itroh 

which Adomo carried out shortly:a[^terlthe War, Illustrates well the 
kind of mode in which popular ^l^re inalysis was turned into societal 
criticism. The pos'sibility that astrblogy columns might ^n^rtain, that 
along with following the sport? col umds, or the adventures df tegwood 
and.B,londie, the folks that read the/paper enjoy tiite malarkV of astrology, 
. aA.:'^^-^^^^^^^^^ Adomo ladled it a secondary superstition. »«a , 



* could see it only as irrational ,, ^ he used an olifashloned model of 

scfMtific progress to 'justify thVs view. 

■ / . .. ■ ' /•'.•',. 
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• In former periods, superstition was an attempt, however, 
awkward., to cope with problems for wHich <rflr better or more 
rational means were available — Today, however, the Incom-. 
patltxiljty oft|ge progress of the- natural sciences such as 
astro-physlcsv'^lth a belief in astrology Is blatant. Those 
who combine -fibth are forced to an Intellectual retrogression 
whlchyonnerly was hardly required. . ^/ 

The thematic analysis Is Indee'd' brilliant, ^nd as njight be expected, 

authoritarianism plays a large role. But the connection to fascism was*^ 

also there. Indeed he saw astrology as a system much Uke fascism. 

' . . ■ ■ » " 

vJust as those who can read the phony signs of the stars believe 
that they are In the know, the followers of totalitarian parties 
' believe that their special panaceas are universally valid and 
.feel Justified In Imposing them as' a general rule. The' para- 
doxIcaV'idea 6f .a qne-party state. ..Is the consummation of a 
trend feebly presaged by the opinionated. Inaccessible attitude 
of the jastroleglcal adept who defends his creed by hook or 
crook without ever entering into -a r6al argument, who has 
. > auxiliary hypotheses in order to defend himself even where his 
statements are blatantly erroneous and who ultimately cannot 
be,-JpoHen to, probably not be reached at all and lives on a 
kind of narcissistic islahd. . \ / 

Whereas astrology could be ieen as a game with its. own rules and 

its distinct separation from reality, Adomo only saw it in poVitical- 

cfiltural* terms. This analysis is not singled out because it is ^ak;-. ^ 

quite W contrary; it is one of the finest exau.ples of Adomo's unsur- 

passed content analysis style. • N ' • 

- ? ' ■-• _ ^ • ■ 

The effort in popular qui ture studies in this period were closely 
modeled after Freud. After all, one of the single greatest social scien- 
tifi'ci^contrlbutions is. Freud's discovery of the unconscious, his detection 
of- patterns and themes in everyday behavior, thj determination of mental 
life, the* connection between the manifest dream content and the latent 

meafling. But in looking at the manifest one can miss the playful, the 

) ^ - / ' . 

teasing, the multi-layered qualities of cultural life. The fallacy of 



attributing to socletlei the'qualltles of Individuals was never 
practiced »ore flagrantly than in'popMjIar culture analysis. Motifs . 
represented nations, almost as In Wagnerian operas or In Peter anul' 
the Wolf. In ji«h1chl there are themes iorjpvery characteif. Th^ 
Irrational Is probably. the quintessential theme, because the Infra- 
structured whether fascism or capitalism, was seeh as Irrational.y 

Popul^cultiire analysis, was not bnly^the analysis of kitsfch and 
of the Irrationkiy It was also the analysls'of- manipulated comnwdities. 
Popular culture critique was not only the critique of symbolic ^^late^ial . 
which represented a deeply flawed society. It was also a critique of 
the material which was manipulated,^1ther consciously by- direct collu- 
,s1on between the producers of popular culture and leaders of the politi- 
cal system, or through processes of legitimation and incentfve that , 
indirectly and institutionally encouraged some kinds of materials. ' 
Regardless, popular culture was seen as.manipulated culture, in the 
se^rvice of the status quo. Inherit in the fact that mass produced 
commodities -are geared to a market was seen .in the manipulative 
character of popular culture; created for so-called mass tastes, so- 
called mass audiences are manipulatedyto accept the fares that are . 

offered. . ' - . • » 

. » • 

Nan;i)pulation of course continues to be a theme in the analysis of 
popular culture. In Stanley Aronowitz'^ recent book. False Promises , 
there Is an analysis of mass culture that IS reminiscent of these 
earlier works: 

Mass culture contain^ a contradiction between the ideological need 
for stability, jequVTibrium and integration on the one hand .and a 
latent need for creativity UnA innovation, on the others The 



fonner calls for the degradation \of the artist and the Intellectual 
Into a mere functionary; the latter demands that he^r she retain a ; 
, degree of. Independence and a capacity for critical thinkjng. Thus 
ev^n though th* Work of ai^tlsti or filmmakers may. remain s^tfongly 
tied to the norms of the dominant consensus -and of the system of 
class domination. It also may to some extent contain a crltlqt^e of ' 
reality. 

. • ' ' ' , i » - . • 

- X ^° summarize this.backward glarfce. Popular culture analysis,' for 

/ members of generation And our elders was Kul.turkritlk. Popular culture 

. tended to be regarded^ as manliest material through which to^ee the unqon-- 

sclbus of societ^-an unconscious Which in. both capitalism aHd fascism 

reflected vast libidinal forces, largely evil or at b^t, ambivalent.. It 

was, secoi^clly, seen as having little or no' substance of its own but was 

labeled Kitsch, was seen as manipulated ^gfther consciously or unconsciously 

by the ruling forces i/i society, and it was. denounced because -of i'ts mass 

produced character. \ - ^ * * 

. ^ Host students, of^opular cu1tu|e wi^re not likely to.be amused by 

^ their objects of study, but appalled^ Worried. by the disasti^us state of 

' /the world and concerned by the popularity of pop culture, they linked the 

two. This vie»Lheld through t^ie 1950's, , ! ' ' 
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During the 1960's, popular culture became 1,inked^th po1itics\ 
in a very different way. The youth movement b&wie a jUsti^jt force,'\and 
Its enthusiasm for varieus-tfnds of music and musicians. Bob Dylan; the 
Beatles, the Rolling Stones, the Grateful Dead was not seen'' as serving 
a "narcotysirig^ dysfunction." Quite the opposite. Narcotics were^used 
asTentertainment, rather than' entertainment as narcotic. 

For many decades popular culture l;)as been used by adolescents 
as the emblem of their generation. But until the 1960's its asb was . ^ 
manifestly apolitical and even anti-political. It was: left to , 

a' 

« -7- • , , . 
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spciojogists to interpret'the political meaning^of such apotitical ' 
popular culturfe (though-as I' mentioned at the outset, the connections to 
$oc1i|i- Structure and society at large mre easily made). But the war in 
Vietnam artd its strong opposition among youth provided the most salient 
Impetus for this change. Because the musid was assojj^ated witf) politi- 
cal causes that were largely considered wortkwhilfe by social scientists, 
it was no longer regarded as Kitsch, or cownercial, or manipulated. 
Paul Hirsch points out that . 

a rising proportion of best-selling songs 'contain lyrics that 
coonent on controversial subjects previously avoided b^ song- 
writers... [But] call establishment norms into questipn...and 
saifction alternative courses of action. . 

He notes that progressive' rock music began to develop a large 'enough 

following to enable rjadio stations to specialize' in this one kind of ' • 

music. t' . . 

^ ^ ' In general it can be said that the preoccupation witti the cultural 

meaning of popular cuT^ture has (fortunately) abated. Perhaps with the 

pervasiveness o| television ^it has become impossible to say anything 

Intel ltgm"afeut^estateLOf^^ 

tru^C^Luke the air we breathe, tele^i si bn Has become part of our lives, 

and] although -we attack potlutioi^ on. the air^as we attack pollution ini 

the a^r, we are less prone to make simple connections to the social 

structures and systems that appear to be resppnslble.' \ ^ 

What has continued to /preoccupy policy makers- and therefore 
\ • - ■ ' . » « • 

social scientists has been the stiidy of effects. Earlier popular 

critics were We conceme(^ with cultural impacts; thesjnore^ recent 

researchers have been concerned with social impacts. Once again popular 



culture haS^been largely Ignored as a phenomenon as. such, but regarded 

. as containing virulent bacteriit that might infect the young-, or the^ 

weak, or the otherwise nelpless. or maybie everyone. A multimillion " 

dollar series of research inquiries sprang V. fn which the hnksp^ 

talent in our academic community devoted some of the best years of 

* ♦ ft • * • , • * 

their academic .lives to worktng on task force studies. Jhe work has . 

had nothing to do with popular culture. The study of prpvalertt popular' 
culture forms were relegated to the di;visli)ns of social science whose j 
authority was vested In^xpertise in problem~ireas. And so. pornography, 
a widespread form of popular culture, entertainment was studied bv 
criminologists (and found largely harmless); violent drama on television 
Uras studied by mas« conwuni cation experts. . I 

It is therefore not really surprisiHg that after several masstv^ 
task force reports on areas tJkt ate the quintess'ence of popular cultiinB. 
we* know, no more- about popular cultur6 than we did before. Social scieh-. 
tists .Were forced, perhaps by their own. «liscipline. perhaps by the , - 
scientific ijoi\eH with which they Were stuck, perhaps by the pol^y 
makers' terms of r^Eiference for the contracts they received, to ignore 
the phenomenon itself. 

The magnificent bibliographies of television^nd human behavior, 
gathered in 1975 by George Comstock lists Z.SOO^citations; but there is 
not even a key^ wq^d that would provide a clue that an entertainment 
medium was the subject of the inquiry! 

' , ^ • V - ' ^ . ■ ' 

The area of research coming closest to contributing to the- 

\ " * * * 

socloflogy of popular culture is work in uses and gratifications. Yet 
that hks been Urgely psychological, dealing with- needs and their 



sat1sfact1on<. As Janes Car«y and Albeirt Krelling note: 

For uses and gratlflca^tlons r^sekrch to deal with popular 
culture, matters of style and taste... should be elevate^d 
,to focal. concerns. * • • 

Citing Philip Ennis's 1961 article, they noted that research might "more 

wisely Med itself to the expressive rather than the cognitive or instru- 
' • * ' . ■ ■ ' ^ 

Mental syntolr* i . ' 

\ • ■»'- • ' " , ■ . 

Elihu Katz,_in a recent elegant and wise report to the BBC, "Sodial 
X ' -• . • . ' 

Research on BrMtdcasting" notes Ijhe long-standing, rift between the study 

of Mss comnuni cations and the study of popu>ar culture, and presents a 

six point agenda, of proposals for research; one of these is on entertain- 

went. * He recognizes. perhaps better than anyone that "entertainment is - 

• ' . • ^ 
what television is al^^about." : • . 

' '• • ' 

Jhe pirobliero is how to study entertainment. ' Perhaps the most^ 

^ . ■ ' - • • ' ' ( ' 

ph)iirising lead comes fro^^^Mihalyi Czikszentoihaly from the Uniyersff^ of 

Chicago. In Beyond Boredom and Anxiety i^e reports a seriesr;of studies 

with people who were having pdak. experience, who wera intrinstcally 

• •■ . .• 

'jROtivated, and who were tnvolved in play as well as ^al life activities; 

* • * ■ •* , ■ ' ■ ' - ' . 

he found tffat. regardless of what they were doing, there were so-called 

flow experiences, somewhere between boredom (iinderstiimilation) and 

anxiety (overtaxing limited abilities). . - ^ 

The work did not utilize any of the^re accepted popular cblWre * 

activities, other than rock music dancing— that is, those Inlwhlch no 

skill is required. The theory is based on a relationship between skill . 

and difficult. However it can be adapted to activities which are 

Intrinsically rewarding but jreiy*not"on *kiil but pn well-established 

cultural pa1;hs, such «s chronic Kojak. watching, indeed CzikszentmlWalyi'r 



devotes a cMpterto flow patterns, in everyday life,.in which .he sjuggests 
that;iiiicrof1ow experiences could exist. 

? All this is one side of entertainment and play; the other side needs 
.6x^)1 oration as well, l^mean the sociology of boredom. Two major literary - 
-studief^peared in recent years, Siegfrled^lenzel's The Sin of Sloth and 
^jjhard Kuhn's The Demon of Noontide . These^lp p»vi^..S(!me of the ' • 
cattflpWes of non-entertainment and varietiessof ennui; But they need yet 
ta be applied. by social scientists. Considering- the rather bfoad hints 
for such 'a long tine thaft popular culture, and especially television, is 
boring, there ought to be some exploration of this possibility. 

, The field of popular culture as such has really been taken over 

• « . ■. • • . ^ ■ 

by other disciplines, ^particularly history and literary studies. HistorTans 
have found it a rich vein to mine for an understanding of American society 
(arid perhaps a way to Iceep^ students, from leaving >ristor:^ altogether). The. 
senior scholar of American studies, Henry^Nash Smith has edited a book on 
the subject. Popular Culture and Indus.triafism,' 1865-1890. .In literary 

_______ , ^ - . r, 

studfes, a recent example is Ann Douglas's The Feminization of American 
Culture whose sources includei muijhjwpular culture material. Last, bjut 
not least is the Journal of Popular Culture, published at Bowling Green 
Univer»4^, which Is a central/ source and foeus for such work."^ ' 

. ■ ■ •, -/ . . • .. . 

In conclusion I would llke^ take up Herb Gans's plea for 
serious 'sociological studies in piopular culture,^ which he voiced recently 
in his Popular Culture and- High Culture d He liotes ^n the Preface that 1 
popular culture is not studied much' either l^ectuse of tlie antfi commercial ' 



1 ,H ^ 



biar-of aiademlc scholars— who'appear to consider it.worth studying only 
when it's created by unpaid folk or by serious arti.sts~or because there ' 
seen^to Be so nany serious problems to study that pop ^culture studies 
appear too trivial. ^ ^ . ^. ' 

My own view is that the'subiect falls within the sociology of 
play. Victor Turner, in the current issue of Daedalus / invites collabora- 
tive study Qf/the sort I have in mtnd— of "popular genres., .which make 
^ti^ts i/foriig at least as bizarre as those of tribal liminality, 
about 'thfe qWlity of life under the guise of "entertainment"— a term which 
literally means 'holding between,' that is, lim1nalizing.'\ , ^ 
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